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Most Indian tribes are concentrated in heavily for- 
ested areas that combine inaccessibility with limited 
political or economic significance. Historically, the 
economy of most tribes was subsistence agriculture or 
hunting and gathering. Tribal members traded with 
outsiders for the few necessities they lacked, such as 
salt and iron. A few local Hindu craftsmen might pro- 
vide such items as cooking utensils. The twentieth 
century, however, has seen far-reaching changes in 
the relationship between tribals in India and the larger 
society and, by extension, traditional tribal econo- 
mies. Improved transportation and communications 
have brought ever deeper intrusions into tribal lands; 
merchants and a variety of government policies have 
involved tribal peoples more thoroughly in the cash 
economy, although by no means on the most favorable 
of terms. Large areas fell into the hands of nontribals 
around 1900, when many regions were opened by the 
government to homestead-style settlement. Immigrants 
received free land in return for cultivating it. 

More important, the notion of permanent, 
individual ownership of land was foreign to most 
tribals. By the time tribals accepted the necessity of 
obtaining formal land titles, they had lost the oppor- 
tunity to lay claim to lands that might rightfully have 
been considered theirs. Generally, tribals were severely 
disadvantaged in dealing with government officials 
who granted land titles. Albeit belatedly, the colonial 
regime realized the necessity of protecting tribals of 
India from the predations of outsiders and prohibited 
the sale of tribal lands. Although an important loop- 
hole in the form of land leases was left open, tribes 
made some gains in the mid-twentieth century. 

The possibility of cultivators growing a prof- 
itable cash crop, such as cotton or castor-oil plants, 
continues to draw merchants into tribal areas. Nontribal 
traders frequently establish an extensive network of 
relatives and associates as shopkeepers to serve as 
agents in a number of villages. Cultivators who grow 
a cash crop often sell to the same merchants, who 
provide consumption credit throughout the year. The 
credit carries a high-interest price tag, whereas the 
tribal peoples' crops are bought at a fraction of the 
market rate. Cash crops offer a further disadvantage 
in that they decrease the supply of available foodstuffs 



and increase tribal dependence on economic forces 
beyond their control. This transformation has meant a 
decline in both the tribes' security and their standard 
of living. In previous generations, families might have 
purchased silver jewelry as a form of security; contem- 
porary tribal people are more likely to buy minor con- 
sumer goods. Whereas jewelry could serve as collat- 
eral in critical emergencies, current purchases simply 
increase indebtedness. In areas where gathering forest 
products is remunerative, merchants exchange their 
products for tribal labor. Indebtedness is so extensive 
that although such transactions are illegal, traders 
sometimes "sell" their debtors to other merchants, much 
like indentured servants. 

The final blow for some tribes has come when 
nontribals, through political jockeying, have managed 
to gain legal tribal status, that is, to be listed as a 
Scheduled Tribe. The Gonds of Andhra Pradesh effec- 
tively lost their only advantage in trying to protect 
their lands when the Banjaras, a group that had been 
settling in Gond territory, were classified as a Sched- 
uled Tribe in 1977. Their newly acquired tribal status 
made the Banjaras eligible to acquire Gond land "le- 
gally" and to compete with Gonds for reserved politi- 
cal seats, places in education institutions, and other 
benefits. Because the Banjaras are not scheduled in 
neighboring Maharashtra, there has been an influx of 
Banjara emigrants from that state into Andhra Pradesh 
in search of better opportunities. 

Tribes in the Himalayan foothills have not 
been as hard-pressed by the intrusions of nontribals. 
Historically, their political status was always distinct 
from the rest of India. Until the British colonial period, 
there was little effective control by any of the empires 
centered in peninsular India; the region was populated 
by autonomous feuding tribes. Postindependence gov- 
ernments have continued the policy, protecting the 
Himalayan tribes as part of the strategy to secure the 
border with China. Government policies on forest re- 
serves have affected tribal peoples profoundly. Wher- 
ever the state has chosen to exploit forests, it has seri- 
ously undermined the tribes' way of life. Government 
efforts to reserve forests have precipitated armed (if 
futile) resistance on the part of the tribal peoples in- 
volved. Intensive exploitation of forests has often meant 
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allowing outsiders to cut large areas of trees (while the 
original tribal inhabitants were restricted from cut- 
ting), and ultimately replacing mixed forests capable 
of sustaining tribal life with single-product planta- 
tions. Where forests are reserved, nontribals have 
proved far more sophisticated than their forest coun- 
terparts at bribing the necessary local officials to se- 
cure effective (if extralegal) use of forestlands. The 
system of bribing local officials charged with enforc- 
ing the reserves is so well established that the rates of 



bribery are reasonably fixed (by the number of plows 
a farmer uses or the amount of grain harvested). 
Many tribal schools are plagued by high dropout rates. 
Children attend for the first three to four years of pri- 
mary school and gain a smattering of knowledge, only 
to lapse into illiteracy later. Few who enter continue up 
to the tenth grade; of those who do, few manage to 
finish high school. Therefore, very few are eligible to 
attend institutions of higher education, where the high 
rate of attrition continues 
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